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OLD TIMES IN CALIFORNIA. 

BY GENERAL W. T. SHERMAST. 



The rise and development of California and of the Pacific States 
and Territories seem to have more interest to the present 
generation than the slower, steadier growth of Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, etc. The Southeastern 
States of our Union, though making large progress, have seem- 
ingly withdrawn from competition with the Great West. 

There are plenty of histories of California, and all I now pro- 
pose is to supply from my own memory some episodes illustra- 
ting the American method for a State or group of States to pass 
from a lower to a higher grade of civilization. In 1846 there 
were two distinct Californias — Upper and Lower. The name of 
California is generally supposed to come from the two Latin 
words, calor (heat), fornax (oven). This name might properly 
apply to Lower, but not to Upper California. Upper California 
has a temperate climate, and was first colonized by pious people 
from Mexico, who solely aimed to christianize the native Indians. 
When our ancestors were fighting the French in Canada (1756), 
and afterwards fighting for the Independence of the Colonies 
from the Dominion of Great Britain (1775-83), these pious people 
were employed in founding the missions of San Diego, San Luis 
Rey, St. Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel, Maria de los Angeles, 
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San Fernando, Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, Santa Inez, San 
Luis Obispo, San Miguel, Soledad, Monterey, San Juan Bautista, 
Santa Clara, San Francisco de Asiz, San Bafael and Sonoma. 
The Indians of the Pacific Coast were a most submissive race, 
were taught agriculture and some of the ruder arts, and the 
period from 1756 to 1830 is, or was, described as a sort of 
Elysium. 

In 1821 the Republic of Mexico fought for and gained her 
independence from Spain, thereby becoming sovereign of both 
the Calif ornias. The missions named were soon after "secu- 
larized " — that is, were reduced to civil instead of religious rule. 
The authority of the priests thereby became limited to their 
churches, schools, gardens, orchards, etc., and Mexico granted 
their other or surplus lands and privileges to outsiders and immi- 
grants. Old soldiers were thus compensated for services to 
Mexico, and as a rule these new settlers, or rancheros, devoted 
their time to the rearing of horses, cattle, and sheep. There never 
was or can be a better description of California in that epoch 
(1830-5) than is contained in Dana's " Two Years Before the 
Mast," accessible to every reader. 

In 1846 the United States declared war to exist with Mexico, 
and I, as a Lieutenant of Captain C. Q. Tompkins's company of 
the Third Artillery, was sent in the U. S. store-ship "Lexington" 
to California, around Cape Horn, 198 days buffeting with the winds 
and waves, yet arriving, January 29, 1847, at Monterey, the most 
speedy and convenient route possible at that day. There was no 
city of San Francisco then. Our orders were to occupy and hold 
Monterey, the capital of Alta, or Upper, California. We found 
there a lieutenant of U. S. Marines (Maddox), and a midshipman 
(Baldwin), who transferred the public property to us most grace- 
fully, and our Company F, Third Artillery, Captain C. Q. Tomp- 
kins, became, masters of the situation. 

The frigate " Independence " lay in the harbor, commanded by 
Commodore William Bransford Shubrick, a native of South Caro- 
lina, one of the most accomplished gentlemen I have ever met. I 
happened to be on board of that frigate dining with the ward- 
room officers when the sloop of war " Cyane," Captain Du Pont, 
was reported off the harbor coming in from San Diego. In 
that sloop was General S. W. Kearney, of the regular army of the 
United States, who, with a small escort, had come across the con- 
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tinent with orders to command the land forces, leaving the navy 
equal control at sea. 

Thus wisely and properly the division of power was adjusted, 
order and system resulted, and from that day to this Upper Cali- 
fornia has grown by the natural law of American development, 
whilst Lower California yet remains in statu quo, a province of 
Mexico. 

In 1847, only forty-two years ago, there was no such thing as 
a mail in California. Letters came straggling by chance ships 
from China, Valparaiso, Callao, and the Sandwich Islands. 

The Adjutant General of the army, afterwards from Washing- 
ton, sent across land, by Kit Carson, F. X. Aubrey, and Roubi- 
deaux, a few official letters once a year by way of Fort Leaven- 
worth, Santa F6, Los Angeles, etc., starting usually in September 
of each year and reaching our headquarters at Monterey in May 
of the following year. That was the surest and most expeditious 
way we in California could receive letters from our Eastern 
friends in 1847, 1848, and part of 1849. 

As soon as General S. W. Kearney had established his head- 
quarters in Monterey (March, 1847), he ordered the quarter- 
master, Captain Folsom, at Yerba Buena (now San Francisco) to 
establish a semi-monthly mail from San Francisco to San Diego, a 
distance of 500 miles. Captain Folsom divided the route into 
four parts — San Francisco to Monterey, Monterey to " Dana's " 
(Nepoma), Dana's to Los Angeles, and Los Angeles to San Diego. 
This was the first regular mail-route ever established on the 
Pacific Coast. General Kearney, in May, 1847, returned to what 
we then called the United States, leaving Colonel K. B. Mason, 
First Dragoons, in his place, and me as his Adjutant General. 
All reports, messages, etc., came to me, and I had a small adobe 
house, with a negro boy, "Jim," who was supposed to take care 
of me. The mail-rider from Monterey to Dana's was an old 
trapper, Jim Beckworth, a counterpart of Jim Bridger, except 
that Beckworth was a cross between a voyageur of Canada and 
a Crow Indian, and was, in my estimate, one of the best 
chroniclers of events on the plains that I have ever encountered, 
though his reputation for veracity was not good. 

Some time in the fall of 1848 I was seated in my room at 
Monterey when Jim Beckworth came in with his saddle-bags of 
mail, and exclaimed : " Lef tenant, they killed them all, not even 
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sparing the baby." " Jim," said I, " what the devil are you talk- 
ing about ? None of your lies now ! " "I tell you, Leftenant," re- 
peated Jim, "that they killed them all, not even sparing the 
baby." 

After overhauling the mail of letters from San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, etc., most of which it was my duty to 
forward by another express messenger to Yerba Buena, I naturally 
turned to Jim Beckworth. " What is this you report ?" With an 
earnestness not to be mistaken, he reiterated : " Leftenant, I tell you 
that Keed at San Miguel is killed, all his family and servants, not 
excepting the baby." He then told me, with a vividness of detail 
not exceeded by Dickens, how he had received his mail at Dana's, 
had ridden to San Luis Obispo, and so on to San Miguel. Ap- 
proaching this mission at night, he observed the absence of the 
usual lights. Still he drove his two spare horses into the 
interior corral, hitched his own to a post, went as usual 
into the kitchen for his supper, and saw the Indian cook, as he 
supposed, on the floor asleep. Trying to arouse him, he found his 
own hand covered with warm blood. Then, fully alarmed, he re- 
gained his horse and went on to the nearest ranche, some five 
miles off, gathered a few friends, and returned to the mission. 
Hiding their horses in the orchard, they crept up to the Mission 
of San Miguel and gained the kitchen ; the body of the cook was 
gone, but it had left a trace, which they followed to a back build- 
ing, where were piled, along with old beams and rafters, the dead 
bodies of Keed, his wife, children, and servants, all murdered, and 
meant to be consumed, along with the mission itself, by the mur- 
derers. The whole scene was so horrid that Jim Beckworth, 
though he had spent his whole life with Indians and hunters, con- 
fessed that he was scared, that he regained his horse down in the 
orchard, and did not stop till he reached me, ninety miles away at 
Monterey. Satisfied that he was telling me as near the 
truth as Jim Beckworth could, I took him to the quarters of 
Colonel R. B. Mason, commanding the Department, where he 
repeated the same story. Colonel Mason instructed me to go up 
to the Fort on the hill and order Lieutenant Ord to take a detach- 
ment of soldiers, to proceed with all possible dispatch to San 
Miguel, to ascertain the facts, and to pursue the murderers to the 
death. This event occurred during the Mexican war, when the 
military power in California was superior to the civil, though we 
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tolerated Judges of the First Instance, Alcaldes, etc., to admin- 
ister civil justice among the people, who universally spoke the 
Spanish language and respected the old Mexican laws. Also, at 
that date, everybody travelled on horseback, usually with three 
horses to one rider, two driven ahead and one under saddle. Thus 
our habit was to make ten leagues, or thirty miles, a day, and if 
necessity required as much as a hundred miles a day, always at 
a gallop, without baggage or food, except "jerked beef" and 
"pinole" (parched corn) tied to the saddle. Lieutenant Ord, 
with his detachment, was off before midnight, reached San 
Miguel, ninety miles, the next day, found Jim Beckworth's story 
true, got the trail of the murderers, which led south by Santa 
Inez, back of Santa Barbara, and at the Binconada, twenty-five 
miles south, he overtook the party, who proved to be -four deserters 
from the sloop-of-war " Warren," lying in the harbor of Monte- 
rey. They had a running fight, in which Ord lost one of his 
men, killed the ringleader, and captured the other three men. 
These three confessed everything, and, as usual, threw off the 
crime on their dead comrade, their " nameless leader." 

Gold was discovered at Sutter's Sawmill, Coloma, early in 
1848. In the autumn of that year, no story was too big to be 
swallowed. Soldiers and sailors believed that men at the mines 
were shovelling gold in bags by the ton, and they deserted their 
posts and their ships to share in this " bonanza." Four men 
deserted from the United States sloop-of-war " Warren," at Mon- 
terey, with little or no knowledge of geography, but impelled by 
the universal greed for gold. By some means they got horses, 
only worth from $5 to $8 apiece, and on an evening of October, 
1848, found themselves near the old mission of San Miguel. 
This mission had been leased from the padre, or priest, by an 
Irishman named Beed, with a native wife, half a dozen children 
and servants, a few horses, cattle, and sheep. He had been to the 
mines with a flock of sheep, which he sold at a gold ounce — $16 — 
apiece, when a few months before they were only worth $1.25 
apiece. 

These deserters unsaddled and picketed their horses in the 
valley, where the grass was good, walked up to the mission, and 
were received by Reed, as always, most hospitably. The mission 
was, like all others in California, built in a quadrangle, enclosing 
a space used as a corral for cattle, horses, or sheep. The front 
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included the church, the residence of the priest, and of the 
gente de razon, the quality or better class. The sides of the 
quadrangle sheltered the neophytes, the workmen and women of 
the mission, and the rear building, facing inwards, generally 
served as work-shops, store-rooms, etc., etc. About the middle 
of the main front was a gate closed at night, making the whole 
defensible. All the buildings were habitually of one story, except 
the church, were of adobes (sun-dried bricks), with tile roofs, 
dirt floors, and barred windows, projecting or porch roofs inside. 
Such was the mission of San Miguel in the fall of 1848. 

When these four men came, Reed received them in his ac- 
customed manner, gave them supper, and invited them to share 
his hospitality. In one corner of his room was a fireplace with 
chimney, not usual at that date, and behind in the same room 
was a pile of wood with an axe. In that same room was an ordi- 
nary seaman's chest. Sitting by this fire smoking their pipes. 
Reed naturally inquired: " Boys, where are you going?" Their 
leader answered: "We are deserters from the sloop-of-war 'War- 
ren,' anchored at Monterey, and we are bound for the gold mines." 
Reed said: " You are on the wrong road; you should have gone by 
St. Juan Bautista, by Pacheco's, etc., to the Stanislaus." The 
leader said they had takeh this the longer road to avoid the 
chances of capture. 

Then a general conversation ensued about the gold mines. 
Reed said he had been there, and the miners were making piles of 
gold. He had sold sheep for $16 not worth more than a dollar 
and a quarter a few months before, and intimated that the sea- 
man's chest contained the results of his speculation. The leader 
of these deserters went back to the wood-pile, seemingly to re- 
plenish the fire, but took the axe, approached Reed from behind, 
and clove his skull. Then ensued pandemonium. The mother 
and her babe in the next room, the children begging for their 
lives, and, finally, the servants, including the cook, all — all — were 
murdered. Then came the sound of Jim Beckworth, with his two 
extra mail horses. The deserters naturally hid themselves, but when 
Jim had found the cook with fresh blood, and had departed, they 
searched the mission for gold. The seaman's chest contained 
little or no gold ; only some presents of calico which Reed had 
bought for his children. They then dragged the bodies to the 
rear building, piled them up with old rafters, intending to burn 
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the mission, and thereby efface all traces of their guilt. The op- 
portune return of Jim Beckworth, with his posse of rancheros, 
again disturbed them. They regained their horses and fled 
south. 

As before stated, Lieutenant Ord, afterwards Brigadier- Gen- 
eral E. 0. C. Ord, of the regular army, overtook them at the 
Angustura Pass, below Santa Barbara, killed the leader, took the 
other three back to Santa Barbara, and delivered them to the 
Alcalde, Lewis Dent, brother of Mrs. General Grant. 

They all made full confessions, had a fair trial, and were sen- 
tenced to be shot. They were shot, Lieutenant Ord and his de- 
tachment present, but not assisting ; and no men ever better de- 
served death than these three. When Lieutenant Ord returned 
to Monterey and reported what he had done, Col. K. B. Mason, a 
strict constructionist, doubted Ord's right to assist in what he 
construed as an unlawful act ; but I always contended that my 
orders to Ord to follow the murderers "to the death" were 
Colonel Mason's orders, and were absolute and final. At all 
events, time has settled this question forever. 

California, from 1848 to 1888, passed through all the phases of 
civilization which England did in the past thousand years. In 
1846 it was an outlying Mexican Province. At that time there was 
not a shod horse in California, not a tavern, hotel, or even a 
common wagon road. We travelled by trails, on horseback, 
sleeping by the roadside, eating jerked meat or game shot with 
our rifles ; — and now California has better hotels, better markets, 
more convenient appurtenances for travel than London, Paris, or 
Vienna, and as good stores, factories, and machine-shops. 

When I first rode into Yerba Buena, now San Francisco, in 
1847, I could not command a roof, a common meal, or even buy 
oats, barley, or hay for my tired horse. Now, anybody can obtain a 
good carriage, hotel, and room as luxurious as can be found in the 
world. By the law of virtual velocities this transition has been 
sudden, violent, and necessary. The existence of San Francisco 
on the Pacific coast was demanded by the civilization of the 
whole world, — a necessary link between Europe, America, Japan, 
China, etc. Mexico was not equal to accomplish this task, and 
we of the United States have the right to claim the perfect ful- 
filment of a noble task in the grand march of civilization which 
must encompass the globe. 
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But it is not of this problem that I now want to treat, but 
of episodes which have marked its progress up to the present 
moment, leaving to" others to fulfill Burns's prophecy that "man 
to man, the world o'er, shall brothers be." 

The recent death of Admiral Baldwin in this city recalls to my 
memory a most interesting incident, and one illustrative of the 
development of civilization on the Pacific Coast. 

As soon as the United States had become possessed of California, 
arrangements for a more perfect communication with it were begun, 
even before the discovery of gold had attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. A contract was made for a monthly steamship line from New 
York and New Orleans to California by way of Panama. The first 
of these steamers, the " California," reached Monterey, February 
23, 1849 ; the next, the "Oregon," in March, and the "Panama" 
in April. Thereafter we had a monthly mail to the " United 
States." Of this line Wm. H. Aspinwall & Co. became the owners. 
Subsequently a rival line was established by way of Nicaragua, 
of which Mr. Vanderbilt was the chief owner. Being in San 
Francisco in the autumn of 1853, and having business in St. 
Louis and New York, I took passage by way of Nicaragua in the 
side-wheeler "Brother Jonathan," of which Lieutenant Baldwin, 
U. S. Navy, was the captain. He may have resigned from the 
Navy before that date, but he was every inch a sailor, a gentle 
man, a type of the school in which he had been reared, and the 
same who, when a midshipman, had been relieved by us of the com- 
mand of that block-house at Monterey in 1847. 

Our voyage down the"~coast was uneventful, with about one 
hundred and fifty first-class passengers going home from Cali- 
fornia and about four hundred and fifty steerage passengers. 
When off the coast of Lower California, one morning, Baldwin and 
I were standing on the hurricane deck near the pilot-house when 
we noticed some commotion and unusual noise among the steer- 
age passengers on the deck below, — the spar deck, — and presently 
a strong, stout man, who had a rope around his neck, was shoved 
forward by a crowd of angry men, and one of the steerage passen- 
gers had shinned up the jack-staff at the very bow, where was a 
cross- jack, over which the rope was passed, and in five minutes 
more that man would have been struggling as from a gallows. 
Baldwin called out, " What are you men about? " but not the least 
attention was paid to him. He was then at his prime, about thirty- 
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one years of age. He jumped to the lower deck, seized a handspike 
from the rail, and felled three or four of the ringleaders, all the time 
calling on the steerage passengers to desist, and for his mates and 
crew to come to his help. At last there was a pause, and one of the 
steerage passengers spoke to him : " Captain, this man is a gam- 
bler, a rascal, a thief duly convicted, and we mean to hang him." 
Baldwin replied : " This is a United States ship. I am Captain and 
you are passengers. That flag which is at the peak is sacred. No 
violence shall be done one of my passengers without my consent. 
Take off that rope and leave me to be the judge." " No ! Cap- 
tain, we respect you, but we intend to hang this man." Through 
this delay the mates, crew, and cabin passengers had come to the 
relief of the captain ; the noose was taken from the neck of the 
trembling man and he was safely escorted to a lower state-room, 
and there securely guarded. Then the angry men told Captain 
Baldwin that the man he had rescued from certain death was a 
well-known gambler of San Francisco; that he was the owner 
of a nugget of gold nominally worth about five hundred dollars; 
that, being " short," he had offered it for sale to his fellow-pas- 
sengers, and had finally put it up to raffle, — fifty chances at 
ten dollars a chance ; that it had been won by a young lad 
from Illinois, who was returning home as poor as he went, and 
who was so overjoyed at winning this prize, which he could take 
home to his grandmother, that he went around to show it to his 
fellow-passengers. I remember his coming to me, his face beam- 
ing with satisfaction, but he afterwards showed it to a doctor who 
was more suspicious, and who with his knife-blade detached some 
pieces of quartz, and developed the fact that the " nugget of 
gold " was only lead coated with gold by electricity. The boy was 
correspondingly indignant at this palpable swindle, aroused the 
passions of his fellow steerage passengers, and these would have 
hung, that man in another five minutes had not Captain Bald- 
win interposed. The gambler claimed that he had bought the 
nugget in San Francisco, had, himself, been imposed on, and showed 
a bill of sale. After some negotiation, Baldwin consented to an 
investigation, which resulted in a regular " miners' court " 
on the hurricane deck of the "Brother Jonathan." An 
old gentleman named Kelly, the same who owned Kelly's Island 
in Lake Erie, famous for its grapes, was chosen as judge, a 
good jury of twelve men was impanelled, a prosecuting attorney 
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was appointed, and the prisoner was allowed to choose his own 
counsel. Baldwin had the awning spread, and chairs and benches 
for the court, witnesses, and spectators, of whom I was one; and I 
have rarely seen a more dignified court. The testimony was full 
and complete, the arguments of counsel were really brilliant, the 
charge of the judge dignified; and the jury retired. In due time 
the foreman sent word that the jury had come to a verdict. All 
again assembled on that hurricane deck, and the verdict was ren- 
dered : " Guilty ; the worthless nugget to be cast into the sea ; 
the money the gambler had actually received to be given to the 
Illinois boy (about $350), and the gambler to be punished with 
hickory withes as soon as he got ashore in Nicaragua." The 
result was that Captain Baldwin maintained the honor and disci- 
pline of his ship, the boy got the net proceeds of the lottery, and 
as there is not a " hickory withe " within a thousand miles of 
Nicaragua, I infer that that gambler got off without a beating. 
It is matter of history that I, individually and officially, opposed 
the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco in 1856, because I be- 
lieved the time had passed for such extreme measures ; that the 
courts, especially Judge Norton's, were better qualified to try the 
cases which caused so much feeling than any which could be de- 
vised by the Vigilance Committee; and I knew that the Governor 
of the State, J. Neely Johnson, was resolved to execute the law- 
ful sentences of the courts. 

Absolute and perfect obedience to the Constitution of the 
United States is, and should be, the duty and pride of every good 
citizen. The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth amendments guar- 
antee to the vilest criminal protection till duly convicted, and to 
no single man or community is given the right to set aside these 
fundamental principles of eternal justice. 

In due time the " Brother Jonathan " reached San Juan del 
Sur, and we all scrambled to get across to Greytown and home. I 
have seen none of these people since ; but with Baldwin as Mid- 
shipman, Lieutenant, Captain, Commodore, and Admiral, I have 
been associated ever since ; and but a few weeks ago I saw the 
casket inclosing his body lowered into an honored tomb. 

If our Government will continue to encourage such men, no 
American need entertain a doubt of the future of his country. 

Wholesale murders, mobs, miners' courts, and vigilance com- 
mittees have long ceased in California. We go there to-day in 
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palace cars, with every luxury and comfort, in less than one week, 
knowing that for a reasonable consideration the Palace, Baldwin, 
Cosmopolitan, and Lick hotels will receive us, and give better 
entertainment than the Grand of Paris or Langham of London. 
Justice and law are as well enforced there as here in New York, 
and all the manufactures, trade, and business are conducted on a 
scale which fully measures the demand. 

Such transformations have not occurred in the same time since 
the creation of the earth, and seem more like the fables of the 
Arabian Nights than a reality ; yet these things are the creations 
of American energy. Nothing but the folly of man can check this 
progress, and the modern Ku-Klux and White Caps should take 
warning, and join in this general advance by honest, persistent 
methods rather than by spasmodic attempts. Let them reform 
themselves and take the beam out of their own eyes before seek- 
ing the mote in others, — a measure sanctioned by high authority. 

W. T. Sherman. 



